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A MBMOIE OP GEKEKAL HBNEY MILLER 

BT HIS GRANDSON, HENRY MILLER WATTS. 

(Concluded from Vol. XL page 845.) 

Congress, on 10th September, left it discretional with 
Washington to abandon New York, and four days thereafter 
preparations were made to do so. The British crossed to 
the city, pursued the Americans, and forced them to the 
heights beyond Harlem River, where Colonel Hand's rifle- 
men assisted to check their tarther advance. In the move- 
ments connected with the withdrawal of the Americans from 
Manhattan Island and their retreat through New Jersey, 
after the capture of Fort "Washington, until the west bank 
of the Delaware was reached, Captain Miller's regiment 
bore a conspicuous part. Coryell's Ferry was reached the 
middle of December, " and so harassed had they been," 
writes Miller, " by the pursuing enemy that I had not time 
to change my clothes for two weeks ; but with fifty men I 
crossed the river to capture some straggling light-horse, 
when we unexpectedly encountered a large force of the 
enemy on the route to Burlington, and had the good fortune 
to do so just when Captain Hamilton was about to surrender 
to a superior force. We were, however, forced to recross 
the river." 

The part taken by Captain Miller in the surprise of the 
Hessians under Colonel Bahl, at Trenton, he communicated 
to his family under date of December 28. . . . " Gen. Ste- 
phen's brigade entered the town and routed them. His Ex- 
cellency desired our regiment to head them, which we did. 
They formed line of battle. "We advanced within sixty 
yards of them without firing a gun, but with such rapidity 
and determination as to strike terror into them. The enemy 
grounded their arms, and 919 Hessians surrendered as 
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prisoners of war." In the attempt made by Cornwallis to 
surprise Washington, who had recrossed into New Jersey, 
where he had been joined by the troops of Cadwalader and 
Mifflin, Hand's Pennsylvania riflemen again distinguished 
themselves. Miller was in command of the advance guard, 
and in the action which ensued led the left wing of the 
regiment. At midnight Washington stealthily withdrew 
his army and marched to Princeton, where, after a sharp 
fight, he dispersed the four regiments incautiously left there 
by Cornwallis, and then retired to Morristown. The British, 
apprehending the capture of their stores at Brunswick, fell 
back on that place. By the strategy of Washington the 
movement of Cornwallis proved a failure. 

General Wilkinson (who was an eye-witness), in his 
memoirs, refers to the part borne by the subject of this 
memoir in the retreat through the Jerseys as follows: 
" Major Miller of Hand's riflemen was ordered by General 
Washington to check the rapid movements of the enemy in 
pursuit of the American army, while retreating across the 
State of New Jersey. The order was so successfully exe- 
cuted and the advance of a powerful enemy so embarrassed 
that the American troops, which afterwards gained the In- 
dependence of their Country, were preserved from an over- 
throw, which would have proved the grave of our Liberties." 
In a note he further states : " General Miller, late of Balti- 
more, was distinguished for his cool bravery, wherever he 
served. He certainly possessed the entire confidence of 
General Washington." On March 12, 1777, Captain Miller 
was promoted to major of his regiment, to rank from Sep- 
tember 28, 1776. 

Major Miller participated with his regiment in the varying 
and eventful scenes connected with the capture of Philadel- 
phia. Six days after the battle of Germantown, he wrote 
to his family from Pawling's Mill : " We attacked the 
enemy's picket about daylight and drove them in. The 
divisions of Sullivan and Wayne immediately fell upon them 
and by a vigorous attack repulsed the enemy three times, 
and putting them to flight, pursued them upwards of two 
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miles through Germantown, capturing their tents, baggage, 
provisions, artillery, &c. In short, they were entirely routed, 
and nothing but the following unfortunate circumstance 
prevented a complete victory, with the possession of Phila- 
delphia and Gen. Howe's army. A few of the enemy 
threw themselves into a stone house and gave several warm 
fires on our men while passing, which drew attention of too 
great a part of our army, and stopped our left from pursuing 
the enemy, in full flight before us and in the greatest con- 
fusion. The enemy had now time to rally, and advanced 
on our men engaged at this house. At the same time, a 
column of our men coming up in the rear of those at the 
house, were mistaken in the fog of the morning and the 
smoke of the action for the enemy, and threw our left into 
confusion. These circumstances, I say, prevented a com- 
plete victory, and obliged us to leave the ground to a con- 
quered foe, with the artillery, &c, which had first fallen into 
our hands : they having stabbed their horses. 

" The loss on either side I cannot tell with precision. Of 
the enemy Gen. Agnew and Gen. Grant were killed, and 
Sir "William Erskine mortally wounded. We lost Gen. 
Nash and a few officers killed and wounded. Our army is 
in higher spirits than ever, being convinced from the first 
officer to the soldier, that our quitting the field must be as- 
cribed to other causes than the force of the enemy : for even 
they acknowledged that we fled from victory. We hope to 
meet them soon again, and, with the assistance of Provi- 
dence, to restore our suffering citizens to their possessions 
and homes." 

On the evacuation of Philadelphia, General Washington 
started in pursuit of Clinton, and compelled him to make 
a stand at Monmouth. In the battle which ensued, Major 
Miller took a conspicuous part. We quote the following from 
his letter dated at Brunswick, July 4, 1778 : " We joined 
the army the day preceding the engagement at Cranberry. 
The whole army moved to support the infantry, which was 
detached to engage the enemy. The Pennsylvania division 
arrived just as the enemy appeared near the bridge, where 
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a large swamp covered the right and left flanks. Part 
of our infantry under command of Col' Stewart and Liv- 
ingston, advanced over the hridge and attacked the enemy. 
These detachments hehaved gallantly and acquired great 
honor, and altho' overpowered by superior numbers, did the 
enemy very considerable damage, before they retired. A 
severe cannonade then commenced, which did great execu- 
tion on both sides. As the ground would not admit of a 
general action, several detachments were ordered out. Col. 
Craig, with his and a part of the Ninth Penna. Regiment, 
advanced over the swamp and were advantageously posted 
in an orchard, and were attacked by the British grenadiers. 
After a protracted and obstinate engagement the enemy fled 
with precipitation, leaving the field covered with the dead : 
among whom were Col. Moncton and several of their prin- 
cipal officers. Lieut.-Col. Bunner of the Penna. troops was 
killed. I had the honor to fall in with this detachment, 
just as the action began. Gen. Wayne came up at the same 
time and took the .command. Gen. "Wayne greatly dis- 
tinguished himself and may be called the hero of the day. 
"We encamped victoriously on the field strewn over with the 
dead. The fatigue of the troops and the intense heat, to- 
gether with the advantageous position of the enemy pre- 
vented us from pursuit. We intended to be after them in 
the morning; but were disappointed by their precipitate 
retreat at 12 o'clock at night. 

" Col. Morgan is on their rear. I had the misfortune of 
having two horses killed under me during the action ; the 
first by a cannon and the second by a musket ball. The 
return of the dead and buried of the enemy is 303 ; their 
wounded must be at least 600 or 700. This evening a ' feu 
de joy' will be fired by the whole army in commemoration 
of the anniversary of our Independence." 

Monmouth was the last battle of any prominence fought 
in the Middle States, and was also the last in which Colonel 
Miller participated. At the close of the campaign of 1778, 
he had been engaged for three and one-half years in the 
military service of his country, during which time his young 
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family had become so impoverished that he recognized the 
absolute necessity of returning to his home. On November 
21, 1778, he addressed a letter to General "Washington, in 
which he enclosed a resignation of his commission as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Second Pennsylvania Infantry, 
ranking from March 1, 1777, and in about a month sub- 
sequent received the following reply : 

« Head Quarters, 1 December 18 im 

MlDDLEBROOK. J 

"Sir: 

" I have your letter of the 21" ulto. now before me. A 
good officer cannot feel more real concern to find that his 
domestic affairs and the circumstances of his family make it 
necessary for him to leave the army, than I do myself in 
losing his services. 

" I always part reluctantly with the officer who, like you, 
has been early in the cause and borne his share of military 
danger and fatigue, and I cannot help wishing that a contin- 
uance in the army could, in any wise be made compatible 
with your domestic duties. But should you find this im- 
possible, I suppose I need not tell you that it is customary, 
in all cases of resignation, to have a certificate that there is 
no public or regimental account unsettled. 

" You will be pleased to communicate such a certificate, 
in case you take a conclusive determination to resign. 
" I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble serv* 

" Geo. "Washington. 
"To Lieut. Colonel Miller." 

Colonel Miller accordingly returned to his family at York, 
with the hope of relieving them from the troubles and vex- 
ations to which his long absence and the vicissitudes of war 
had reduced his estate and them. He was affectionately 
welcomed by his family and friends. York, since Congress 
held its sessions there, had become a point of attraction for 
the American and French officers, and Colonel Miller's house 
a home for hospitality. 
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The consideration and distinction Colonel Miller earned 
in the war was substantially recognized on his return to 
private life, and his fellow-citizens continued to confer office 
on office upon him, until the exigencies of the country 
again called him to take up arms in her behalf. In October 
of 1780 he was elected high sheriff of York County, and 
performed the duties of that office for three years. At the 
annual elections for the years 1783, '84, and '85 he was re- 
turned to the Assembly to represent his county, and at the 
expiration of his last term was appointed prothonotary of 
the Courts of Common Pleas. In August of the same year 
he was commissioned judge of the County Courts. While 
engaged in the performance of his judicial duties he was 
elected a delegate to the State Constitutional Convention of 
1789-90. 

It was anticipated by himself and family that a seat upon 
the bench would give him some repose, when unfortunately 
the Indian war in the Northwest broke out, in which St. 
Clair and Harmer had been defeated. At this time Henry 
Miller commanded the first brigade of York and Lancaster 
militia, in the second division, under command of General 
Hand. In the Whiskey Insurrection he was commissioned 
and served as quartermaster-general. On his return home 
President Washington appointed him supervisor of the reve- 
nue for the District of Pennsylvania, and he executed the 
duties of this responsible and in some measure unpopular 
office with such judgment and fairness as to free it of its 
obnoxious features. Being a stanch Federalist, he was re- 
moved from office by President Jefferson, who appointed 
Peter Muhlenberg in his place. General Miller had been a 
close adherent and admirer of Washington, Knox, Hamilton, 
and other military gentlemen, and was one of the original 
members of the Society of the Cincinnati. He looked upon 
apostasy to their principles as a personal degradation. 

In November of 1801, General Miller removed from York 
to Baltimore, where he engaged successfully in business till 
1807, when Congress passed the embargo law, which soon 
prostrated the shipping and commercial interests of the 
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country. In the second war with Great Britain, General 
Miller again accepted a commission of brigadier-general of 
militia, and was charged with the defence of Fort McHenry 
and its dependencies. When the British left the Chesa- 
peake the troops were discharged and he returned to private 
life. In 1813, General Miller left Baltimore and retired to 
a farm at the confluence of the Susquehanna and Juniata 
Rivers, desiring to spend the remainder of his life in tran- 
quillity, but this was denied him. The British having reap- 
peared before Baltimore, he was again called to accompany 
the Pennsylvania troops in the capacity of quartermaster- 
general. This service being performed, he returned to his 
farm, where he remained until 1821, when he was appointed 
by Governor Heister prothonotary of the courts of Perry 
County. At the expiration of his term of office he removed 
his family residence to Carlisle, where he died, April 5, 
1824, and was buried with military honors. 

His domestic circle consisted of two sons and four daugh- 
ters. His son Joseph was a lieutenant in the army, and 
died in the service, while performing his duties as quarter- 
master at Ogdensburg, during the second war with England, 
and his son William was a lieutenant in the navy, and died 
on board the frigate " L'Insurgent," Captain Murray. 

His eldest daughter, Capandana, married Colonel Camp- 
bell ; his second, Mary, married Thomas Banning, a Mary- 
land planter ; and his third, Julia Anna, married David 
Watts, Esq. His fourth daughter, Harriet, died unmarried. 
There are no descendants of these five sons and daughters 
now surviving, except the sons and daughters of David 
Watts and Julia Anna Miller. 



